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PREFACE TO THIRD EDITION 


The printing of a third edition of any publication is con¬ 
sidered a significant event in literary circles. When the pub¬ 
lication involved is a profound philosophical exposition, such 
an event marks a phenomenal achievement in the intellectual 
pursuit of the American Jewish community. 

It is, therefore, with a feeling of deep gratitude that we 
now issue the third edition of the scholarly President of Ye- 
shiva University, Dr. Samuel Belkin’s essay, “The Philosophy 
of Purpose.” The response to the essay in the press and in 
philosophic, literary, and rabbinic circles both here and abroad 
has been most encouraging. It was hailed as setting forth a 
pattern for the formulation of a Jewish philosophy as a dis¬ 
tinct discipline. The very name, “The Philosophy of Purpose,” 
has caught on as the unique feature of that discipline. 

Rabbis throughout the country have instituted special adult 
study groups and are planning to use the entire series as a basis 
for study and discussion. It is also of interest that the essay by 
Dr. Belkin was translated recently into Hebrew in Israel where 
it was received most enthusiastically. 

The unprecendented impact that this essay has made en¬ 
courages us to continue with the series of Studies in Torah 
Judaism as a vital project of Yeshiva University. Verily, an 
intellectualized and meaningful traditional Judaism is the most 
effective way to restore the dignity and the pristine glory of 
our faith. 


Leon D. Stitskin, Editor 


December 10, 1958 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF PURPOSE 

In order to properly understand Judaism, it is important to 
distinguish between two different approaches to a considera¬ 
tion of man and the world. One we may call a philosophy of 
reason; the other, a philosophy of purpose. The first is the 
approach of the pure rationalist; the second, is the traditional 
Jewish attitude. 

The rationalistic philosopher is concerned primarily with 
origins and causes. He begins by asking: Who or what caused 
the universe to come into being? Having reached the con¬ 
clusion that creation in itself is proof of the existence of a 
Creator, the rationalist speculates further. Is creation the re¬ 
sult of divine design, divine will, or divine goodness? Did God 
create the world ex nihilo or from pre-existent matter, and if 
from the latter, was pre-existent matter itself created or is 
it eternal? The chief aim of rationalistic philosophy is to find 
a rational explanation of creation. It is not concerned with 
the purposefulness with which God animates creation in gen¬ 
eral and man in particular. It is a philosophy of reason, not 
a philosophy of purpose. 

The “purposeful” philosopher, on the other hand, is con¬ 
cerned not with the origins and causes of creation, but with 
its meaning for man. He may search for explanations of how 
things came into being, but chiefly he considers those things 
which are already in existence. He attempts to define their 
meaning for man and to divine the purpose which is fulfilled 
by their proper utilization. Even those Jewish philosophers 
who were trained in Aristotelian rationalism have, in the 
main, endeavored to create a harmony between the philosophy 
of reason and the philosophy of purpose. For in Judaism if 
a philosophy of reason is to be spiritually meaningful even for 
the rationalist, it must always be accompanied by a philosophy 
of purpose. 

Philosophers of reason may question why and how God 
created the world. The Torah does not speculate about 
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such matters. It merely states concerning the things created, 
“God saw that it was good.” There is a continuous process of 
creation, and in this continuous renewal of creation, which 
determines man’s relation to the Creator, is revealed the 
wonder and goodness of God: “He is the Lord of Wonders 
who in His goodness reneweth the creation every day contin¬ 
ually.” For example, the Almighty’s provision of man’s daily 
sustenance demonstrates the ever-present and never-ending 
goodness of God. Therefore, in the BirJcat Hamazcm, (the 
Grace recited after meals) we thank God “Who feedest the 
whole world with Thy goodness” and declare that “He is both 
good and bestows goodness” (hatov vehamativ). But the 
goodness of God has definite ethical and spiritual purposes and 
is dependent on man’s willingness to live in accordance with 
the will of God. 


That our Sages were not concerned with the cause of 
creation but with man’s relationship to God, is clearly demon¬ 
strated in the following statement found in the Beraita: 

For two and a half years the School of Shammai disputed 
with the School of Hillel. The former contended that it would 
have been better had man not been created. The latter 
claimed that it is better that man was created than if he had 
not been created. The two Schools finally decided that 
it would have been better for man had he not come 
into being. But since he has been created, it behooves him 
to search his deeds. Others record the tradition thusly: Let 
him weigh the consequences before he performs his deeds 
C Erub . 13b). 

This is probably the only purely academic and theoretical dis¬ 
pute among the Tannaim for which a final decision is re¬ 
corded in the Talmud, and the conclusion reached has a direct 
bearing on human conduct. 

The Shammaites held that since man is endowed with an 
evil inclination, which he follows when he sins against man 
and God, it would have been better if he had not been created 
at all. Since this was their view, the School of S hamm ai was 
faced with the question why God did create man? The an¬ 
swer they gave was that we, being mortal, can never compre¬ 
hend the divine reason, the “why” of God. The School of Hillel, 
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on the other hand, held that the creation of man was good. 
Obviously then, it was in His goodness that God created man. 

The agreement of both Schools, that it would have been 
better for man had he not been created, is a declaration that 
we do not understand the why of human creation. Their con¬ 
clusion that since man has been created he must examine his 
actions and avoid sin, implies even more. It teaches that if 
man can never learn the cause of creation, he is duty-bound 
to strive to uncover the divine purpose in creation. It is the 
judgment of our Sages, that man cannot comprehend the divine 
cause, but he can, and must discover for himself the moral 
and spiritual purpose which give meaning to his creation. 
Similarly, we may not always know the divine reason for 
many laws of the Torah, but we do know the divine purpose 
a man fulfills by observing the Torah. By keeping the divine 
ordinances and living up to the moral obligations contained 
in them, man serves his Creator. 

GOD THE CREATOR AND OVERSEER 

The philosopher of purpose, as against the rational phil¬ 
osopher, searches for spiritual values and seeks unity with 
God. The difference between the two can be illustrated by 
exam ining philosophic proofs of the existence of God. Among 
the better known of these proofs is the teleological argument 
that the order of the universe makes it self-evident that the 
world was brought into being by a Creator. This argument, 
which the Stoics used to prove the existence of God as imman¬ 
ent in the world, Philo Judaeus explained with the following 
analogy: 

Should a man see a house carefully constructed with a gate¬ 
way, colonnades, men’s quarters, women’s quarters, and other 
embe llishm ents, he will get an idea of the artificer, for he 
will be persuaded that the house never reached that com¬ 
pleteness without the skill of the craftsman. The same holds 
true for the building of a city or a ship or any other con¬ 
struction. By the same token, anyone entering this world, 
as if it were a vast house or a city and beheld the sky circl¬ 
ing around and embracing within it a variety of phenomena; 
the planets, and fixed stars without any variation, moving 
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in rhythmical harmony and with advantage to the whole ... 
will surely argue that these have not been wrought without 
consummate art, but that the Maker of this universe was 
and is God {Leg. ATI. HI: 27). 

Assuming that such philosophic arguments are scientifically 
valid, they are evidence merely of the origin of the world. 
They offer neither a rational explanation for, nor faith in, the 
continuing relationship between the Creator and His creation, 
which faith is the very quintessence of the religious belief that 
God rules and directs the world He has created. According to 
our Sages, Abraham, too, saw the wonders of creation as 
evidence of the existence of God. His aim, however, was not 
to prove the existence of God through creation, but to pose a 
fundamental religious question: “Is it conceivable that the 
world be without an overseer ( marihig ) ? And the Holy One, 
Blessed Be He, looked out and said: “I am the Overseer and 
the Sovereign of the Universe” (Gen. B. 39). In other words, 
Abraham was concerned with establishing the continuous sov¬ 
ereignty of God, and not with proving philosophically that the 
existence of an artifact demonstrates the existence of an 
artificer. 

In the same way, our Sages were not drawn to speculative 
discussions as to whether the world was created through the 
will of God or the goodness of God. Their main concern was 
the purpose behind creation. Hence, at the marriage ceremony 
which symbolically affirms God’s perpetual act of creation, we 
pronounce the blessing, “Blessed art Thou, O Lord, King of 
the Universe Who created all things for His glory.” It is not 
the origin of creation, but rather the purpose of creation which 
is important. Man was created for the purpose of fulfilling the 
Law of God. It is this principle which is behind the assertion 
of bur Sages that the Holy One, Blessed Be He, created the 
entire world for the sake of man, who observes the Law 
(Yoma 38b; Berakot 6b). 

Creation, in the Jewish view, is not merely an act of the 
past. Anyone who acknowledges God as his guide and master 
becomes His associate in the continuous process of creation. 
God said to Abraham: “My Name was not known among my 
creatures, and thou hast made It known among them. I will 
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regard thee, therefore, as though thou wast associated with 
Me in the act of creation” (Gen. B. 43:7). 

Hence, in searching for the purpose of creation, our Sages 
developed not a philosophy of the original why but a relig¬ 
ious philosophy of what for; a spiritual design for purpose¬ 
ful living; a faith based on the intimate relation between man 
and the living God who is greatly concerned with the conduct 
of men. One of the most striking verses in the Torah reads: 
“And ye shall keep My commandments and do them; I am the 
Lord. And ye shall not profane My Holy Name, and I will be 
sanctified among the children of Israel. I am the Lord who 
sanctifies thee” (Lev. 22:31-32). It has been properly noted 
that in this verse lies the essence of Judaism. God confers 
sanctity on the people of Israel but Israel hallows God by 
observing His Torah. Hugo Bergmann has aptly written: 

If God is holy, why is it written that He is to be sanctified 
through man? To understand this, we must enter more 
deeply into the notion of God which characterizes the Jewish 
religion. This notion is fundamentally different from any 
that is familiar in the conceptual world of Western culture. 
In that world, God and the universe exist as given once and 
for all and earth and man are separated from God. Judaism 
also separates God and the world, but it so integrates the 
fate of both that not only is the world dependent on God, 
but (this being our central point), the fate of God is de¬ 
pendent on that of the world. The contrast between the 
strictly Western and the Jewish notion can perhaps best be 
characterized by saying that according to the former, the 
relation of God to the world is static and according to the 
latter, it is dynamic (Quoted in Rebirth, ed. L. Lewishon, 
p. 137). 

Our Sages, in their own way, make the same point: “Before 
our father Abraham arrived in this world, if it may be per¬ 
mitted to say so, the Holy One, Blessed Be He, was King only 
of Heaven, but when our father Abraham came into the world 
he crowned Ham as King over heaven and earth.” (Sifre 
Dent. 213) It is man, through his pious actions, who sanctifies 
God and crowns Him as King of the world. This religious 
philosophy of purpose gives a raison d’etre to man’s continued 
existence. God created and sustains the world for the sake of 
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man, whom He made in His image and sanctified by giving 
Mm the Laws of the Torah and the purpose of man’s existence 
is to sanctify God by observing His Law, which makes him an 
associate of God in the continuing process of creation. 

God is of course holy regardless of man’s actions. But, say 
our Sages, it is the duty of man to hallow the name of God 
if he desires to maintain a proper relationship with God. 
Hence, they taught: “If you make yourself holy, I impute it 
upon you as though you hallowed Me, and if you do not make 
yourselves holy, I impute it upon you as though you did not 
hallow me. Is it possible then that if you make Me holy then 
I am holy, otherwise, I am not holy? Does not the Torah state, 
‘for I am holy’ — I remain in My holiness, whether you hallow 
Me or not?” (Sifra on Lev. 19:2). Obviously then, God’s holi¬ 
ness is not dependent upon man’s action, but through man’s 
actions God becomes holy in relation to His creation. While 
man cannot comprehend God’s essence since “God is the place 
of the world, but the world is not His place,” (Gen. R. 68) 
yet through His Torah, God teaches us His divine purposes and 
His need of the human response. 

THE DIVINE ATTRIBUTES OF ACTION 

Maimonides declared that we attain the highest degree of 
knowledge of God when we comprehend that he is incompre¬ 
hensible. The only thing that we know about God is what He is 
not. Moses prayed for two things: 1) knowledge of the essence 
of God. To this, God replied that His true essence can never be 
made known to any created being. 2) Knowledge of God’s at¬ 
tributes. To this God replied that he could know all His at¬ 
tributes which reveal themselves in His actions (Guide far the 
Perplexed 1:54). In other words, God revealed to Moses the 
attributes of His divine actions but not the attributes of 
His Being. 

Maimonides’ concept of the divine attributes of action has 
great significance. Through faith we know that God exists, 
but we do not know what He is, for we cannot comprehend 
His true essence. Through the revealed word of the Torah, 
however, we can know His divine attributes of action, activi¬ 
ties, so to speak, which attach a definite ethical and spiritual 
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purpose to creation in general and man in particular. Thus, 
God the Creator and Ruler of the universe governs the world 
through justice and mercy and is concerned with human be¬ 
havior. The essence of God may be incomprehensible to man, 
even to a Moses, but man has been vouchsafed a means of 
bringing him closer to the Divine, and that is by imitating 
God’s divine attributes of actions. This is the Jewish concept 
of imitatio Dei. 

Jewish philosophers, from Philo to Maimonides, were un¬ 
questionably influenced by the ancient Greek philosophies of 
either Plato or Aristotle. Nevertheless, their writings express 
in the clearest terms the basic Jewish thought that while we 
can never know the essence of God, we can and do know the 
powers of God: those divine attributes which are revealed by 
God in His continuous act of creation. This concept many of 
the ancient non-Jewish philosophers could not entertain be¬ 
cause they denied God free disposition over the world. Thus, 
in a sense, the divine attributes of actions are the fountain¬ 
head of Judaism. 

Our Sages, as stated, did not indulge in metaphysical spec¬ 
ulations on the unknowability and incomprehensibility of the 
nature and essence of God. Rather they emphasized that the 
will and actions of God, expressed in His thirteen attributes, 
establish the moral structure for the world (Kiddushin 40b). 
This view also expressed by Maimonides in his concept of the 
divine attributes is fundamental to the Jewish concept of mono¬ 
theism. It affirms that creation is not an entity independent 
of the will of God, and God’s continuous actions for righteous¬ 
ness depend on man’s moral conduct. Thus the actions of God 
in this world depend on the moral actions of mem. 

God’s earthly dwelling place is maintained by man’s will¬ 
ingness to observe the Toreth through which God’s will is 
expressed in this world. In fact, the continued existence of 
this world depends on man’s moral actions. By a single action, 
man cem sometimes tip the scale of merit or the scale of guilt 
upon which the survival of the world depends. This principle 
guided the philosophy of Philo and Maimonides. Both of them, 
the former, in his commentary to the Torah, and the latter, 
in his Mtehneh Torah, stress this root principle of Judaism, 
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that the destiny and survival of the human race are deter¬ 
mined by the actions of man. 


THE PRINCIPLE OF TAAME-HA-MITZVOT 

The distinction we have drawn between the philosophy of 
reason and the philosophy of purpose and the point we made, 
that the Jewish religious philosophers endeavored to attune 
the rational philosophy of reason to the religious philosophy 
of purpose, permit us a better understanding of the taame 
ha-mitzvot and give us a clearer insight into the principles 
which guided Maimonides and his followers in their attempt 
to formulate rational explanations for the commandments. 

Maimonides states that the Torah prohibits certain foods 
because they are injurious and unwholesome, while other foods 
are forbidden for hygienic reasons. For example, pork is 
forbidden because “if it were allowed to eat swine’s flesh, the 
streets and houses would be more dirty than any cesspool”, 
(Guide for the Perplexed 111:48) while blood and nebelah are 
forbidden because they are indigestible and injurious as food. 
It would appear, then, that Maimonides sets purely secular 
and rational reasons for fulfilling mitzvot which he himself, 
in the Mishneh Torah, includes among the hukim —decrees 
for which no rational explanation is given. Some modernists 
who do not believe in revelation have always used Maimonides’ 
rationalization of the mitzvot as a support for their secular 
approach to the Torah. Such people are guilty of a grave 
misunderstanding of Maimonides’ philosophy. Maimonides, as 
a rationed philosopher, believed that it is within the power of 
the human intellect to learn the divine reason, the why, behind 
certain laws of the Torah. He believed that the divine cause 
of the revealed law can be apprehended through a rational 
interpretation of that revelation. But he also insisted that 
while such interpretations may be valid as philosophic explan¬ 
ations of the divine cause, they can in no way effect man’s 
duty to practice the divine law. The religious philosophy of 
purpose which Maimonides never questioned, teaches that 
certain foods are forbidden not primarily for reasons of health 
or hygiene but for a higher moral reason. The fulfillment of 
the mitzvot is, in a sense, the Jewish concept of communion 
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with God and by abstaining from eating the forbidden foods 
mein obeys the will of God. Therefore, Maimonides saw no 
conflict and, indeed, there is no conflict between his rational 
interpretation of the mitzvot and the inclusion in his Shemonah 
PeraJdm of the words of Sifra: 

Wherefrom do we learn that a man should not say: I do 
not desire to eat pork’s meat... but should rather say: I do 
desire, but what can I do since my Father in heaven has 
decreed against them? Therefore, it is said: “For I, the 
Lord, am Holy, and have set you apart from the people, that 
you should be mine” (Lev. 22,26). Thus, one separates 
himself from transgression and accepts upon himself the 
yoke of Heaven (Sifra on Lev. 22,26). 

Maimonides did not see this non-rational but spiritually pur¬ 
poseful exhortation as a refutation of his rational approach 
to the mitzvot. Indeed, his rationed approach never blotted 
out or displaced his acceptance of the Jewish philosophy of 
purpose. 

But if the Torah is not a book of speculative and rational 
philosophy, it often does indicate the purpose behind the 
observance of certain mitzvot. For instance, the Torah com¬ 
mands the wearing of tzitzit so that “you may look upon it, 
and remember all the commandments of the Lord, and do 
them; and that you go not about after your heart and your 
own eyes, which you use to go astray” (Num. 15,38-40). This 
is not a rational explanation of why a man should wear tzitzit. 
The Torah here defines the religious purpose for the perform¬ 
ance of the mitzvah. It is difficult to explain rationally why 
we salute a national flag, since, it is merely a piece of doth 
no different from any other piece of doth. And yet who can 
fail to recognize that the flag has great purpose, as the symbol 
of respect and loyalty to one’s national state. In fact while 
symbols do not easily offer rational explanations of their 
origin, or their worth, they dearly manifest a distinct and 
particular purpose. The tzitzit symbolize man’s need to live 
in a state of godliness, and their purpose is to serve as the 
flag of the spirit of Judaism. One looks upon them and is 
immediately reminded of the divine commandments. 

Our Sages went even further and saw symbolic spiritual 
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meaning in the command: “Put with the fringe of each comer 
a thread of blue” ( Num . 15:38). Rabbi Meir said: 

In what manner does the color blue differ from any other 
color? Because the blue color [of the halazon] is similar to 
the ocean, and the color of the ocean is similar to that of 
heaven, and the appearance of the heaven is similar to the 
Throne of Glory, as is said, (Ex. 24,10) “And there was 
under His feet the like of a paved work of sapphire stone, 
and the like of the very heaven for clearness (Sotafo 17a). 

Our Sages wanted to emphasize the symbolic significance of 
the tzitzit. When a man looks upon the blue thread of the 
fringes, his mind must turn to the Throne of Glory, that is 
the divine presence. 

The same is true of the mitzvah of Sukkah which was given 
to the Jew so “that your generations may know that I made 
the children of Israel to dwell in booths, when I brought them 
out of the land of Egypt. I am the Lord, your God” (Lev. 
23,43). Here again, the Torah emphasizes the spiritual pur¬ 
pose behind the observance of the mitzvah, namely, the 
acknowledgment of the divine providence which accompanied 
our ancestors during the exodus from Egypt. The Torah 
attaches the same purpose to the observance of the Sabbath 
and for the laws of Passover. 


A HIGHER MORAL PURPOSE 

It is revealing that in these, as in other cases where the 
Torah explicitly assigns a spiritual purpose to the observance 
of the Law, Maimonides refused to search for a rationed ex¬ 
planation of the Commandment. Our Sages, however, who 
rarely endeavored to rationalize the laws of the Torah, often 
sought to uncover a higher moral or spiritual purpose in the 
laws of the Torah. Thus, the Tosefta lists a number of inter¬ 
pretations in the name of Rabban Johanan ben Zakkai which, 
above all, emphasize the higher purpose of certain laws and 
point to the moral lesson not always immediately apparent. 

The Torah, for instance, states that a Hebrew slave should 
serve for a period of six years and go free on the seventh. If, 
however, the slave refuses his freedom, he must be brought 
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to the door or to the door-post “and his master shall bore 
his ear with an awl, and he shall serve him forever” (Ex. 21:6). 
Said Rabban Johanan ben Zakkai: 

Why was the ear chosen to be pierced above all other organs 
of the human body? Because the ear heard on Mt. Sinai 
‘for unto Me the children of Israel are servants’, (Lev. 25:55), 
and deliberately cast away the yoke of Heaven 'and chose 
the yoke of flesh and blood. Therefore, says the Scripture, 
let the ear be pierced (Tosefta Baba Kamma 7:5). 

Rabban Johanan ben Zakkai saw a higher moral and spiritual 
purpose in the boring of the ear: a man who is willing to 
surrender his freedom and become enslaved to his fellow-man 
has shown that he prefers the yoke of flesh and blood to the 
yoke of Heaven. Rabban Johanan ben Zakkai did not seek a 
rationalization or a logical explanation for this practice; he 
looked for a higher moral purpose behind its performance. 
He saw it as a symbolic affirmation of the principle that 
human freedom can be secured only by accepting the servitude 
of the Kingdom of Heaven. 

A SERMON IN STONES 

Rabban Johanan ben Zakkai found a similar high moral les¬ 
son in the law which requires that the altar be built of stones: 

The Bible tells us: “Thou shalt lift up no iron tool upon 
them” (Deut. 27:5). Why did Scripture ban the use of iron 
tools more than any other kind of metals? Because the 
sword is formed out of iron, and for this reason it symbol¬ 
izes revenge while the altar stands for atonement. Articles 
which represent revenge should be removed from those 
which symbolize atonement. Does it not, therefore, reason¬ 
ably follow: If of stones, which can neither see nor hear nor 
speak, but because they are the instruments which bring 
reconciliation between the people of Israel and their Father 
in Heaven, Scripture says, “thou shalt lift up no iron tool 
upon them,” surely then, the students of the Torah, who 
are an atonement for the world, how much more must not 
anything injurious be allowed to touch them? (Tosefta 
Baba Kamma 7:16). 
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Here again Rabban Johanan ben Zakkai discovered a higher 
purpose in a law which cannot be explained by logic or reason. 

In this connection, it is interesting to note Maimonides’ 
explanation why the Torah required that the altar be of 
unhewn stone. He writes: 

The commandment that the stone of the altar shall not be 
hewn and that no iron tool shall be lifted up upon it has 
been explained by our Sages as follows: It is not right that 
the tool which shortens man’s life should be lifted up upon 
that which gives length of life. As a Midrashic interpreta¬ 
tion this is good, but the cause can be explained in another 
manner: the idol worshippers used to build their altars with 
hewn stones, and in order to avoid imitating them, we were 
enjoined, “Thou shalt make unto me an altar of earth” 
(Ex. 20,24). If, however, it should be impossible to dispense 
altogether with stones, they should remain at least in their 
natural state, namely, unhewn (Guide for the Perplexed 
111:45). 

In accordance with his rational approach, Maimonides en¬ 
deavors to give a reasoned explanation of the divine command, 
but he also accepts the Midrashic interpretation of the purpose 
behind the Law. 

Rabban Johanan ben Zakkai, however, was interested ex¬ 
clusively in finding the hidden moral and spiritual purposes 
inherent in the laws of the Torah. His disciples once asked 
him why the Torah metes out a more severe punishment to a 
thief than to a robber? The law of the Torah upon which 
their question was based states that a thief must pay double 
the amount he steals, a penalty which, according to Rabbinic 
tradition, is not inflicted on one who commits open robbery. 
Rabban Johanan ben Zakkai gave his disciples the following 
answer: “The robber respects his fellowmen and his Master 
equally, [i.e. he respects neither God nor man since he com¬ 
mits his crime in the open.] The thief, however, shows greater 
respect for the servant than for his Master, [i.e. he hides his 
crime from the eyes of men but does not fear the sight of God.] 
We must, therefore, conclude that the thief treats the Higher 
Eye as if it does not see and the Higher Ear as if it does not 
hear” (Tosefta Baba Kamma 7:2). 
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In this case, too, Rabban Johanan ben Zakkai searched not 
for a rational explanation of the divine Law, nor for the prac¬ 
tical reasoning behind it, but rather for the deep spiri tual 
lesson which it conveys to us. The uniqueness of this approach 
is underscored if we recall that this distinction between the 
robber and the thief did not meet the standards of practical 
morality which were in force in the ancient non-Jewish world. 

Similarly, Rabban Johanan ben Zakkai recognized in the laws 
for which no .reason is given in the Torah, indirect indications 
that God desires man to respect his fellow beings even when 
they commit crimes. This can be seen in his explanation of 
the law,. “If a man steals an ox, or a sheep and slaughters it, 
or sells it, he shall pay five oxen for an ox, and four sheep for 
a sheep” (Ex. 21:37). The Torah does not state why there is 
a greater penalty for stealing an ox than for stealing a sheep. 
Rabban Johanan ben Zakkai with great moral insight stated: 
“Come and see how great is the regard which the Torah has 
for any human being. When a thief steals an ox which walks 
on its own feet, he is charged five times the worth of the ox, 
but when he steeds a sheep, which he must carry on his 
shoulders, the penalty is only four times as much” (Tosefta 
Baba Kamma 7:12). 

As a rationalist, Maimonides could not regard Rabban Jo- 
hanan ben Zakkai’s method of explaining the laws of the Torah 
as adequate for those who seek a rational explanation of the 
Torah. It is of interest, therefore, to refer to his explanation 
of the same laws. In his Guide for the Perplexed, Maimonides 
writes: 


It is right that the more frequently transgressions and sins 
occur, and the greater the probability of their being com¬ 
mitted, the more severe must their punishment be, in order 
to deter people from committing them. But sins which are 
of rare occurrence deserve a less severe punishment. For 
this reason one who stole a sheep had to pay twice as much 
for other goods [four times as much as the original value], 
but this is only when he has disposed of it by sale or 
slaughter. As a rule, sheep always remained in the field, 
and cannot, therefore, be watched as carefully as things kept 
in town. The one who stole a sheep, therefore, used to sell 
it quickly before the theft was made known, or slaughter 
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it and thereby change its appearance. As such, thefts hap¬ 
pened frequently, the punishment was severe. The penalty 
for a stolen ox is still greater by one-fourth because the 
theft is easily carried out . . . The reason for this rule is 
to be found in the rare occurrence of robbery. Theft is 
committed more frequently than robbery, for theft can be 
committed everywhere; robbery is not possible in towns, 
except with difficulty; against robbery we can guard and 
defend ourselves; we cannot do so against theft; again, the 
robber is known, can be sought, and forced to return that 
which he has robbed, while the thief is not known. (Part 
m:41). 

When we compare the explanations of the laws given by 
Rabban Johanan ben Zakkai and Maimonides, the great differ¬ 
ence between the rational and spiritual approaches to the 
Torah become crystal clear. Maimonides’ general principle, that 
the more frequently a crime is committed the more severe 
must its punish m ent be, is not found in Rabbinic tradition. It 
is clearly a practical social approach to the law — crimes 
which are frequently committed must be more severely pun¬ 
ished in order to protect society. Thus, since robbery is un¬ 
common, and since the robber can be much more easily appre¬ 
hended, the law need not deal with him as severely as it deals 
with a thief. Roman legislators, who were not interested in 
the moral principles of law but viewed law as an instrument 
for the protection of society, similarly rationalized in the op¬ 
posite direction that a robber poses a greater danger to society 
than does a thief, for he openly rebels against public order 
and im perils the social structure. In Roman law, therefore, 
the robber was considered a "public enemy” and was often 
punished by death. 

In the same way, Maimonides’ rationalistic approach led 
him to conclude that since oxen and sheep are kept out in 
the fields and are, therefore, more easily stolen, a thief who 
steals an ox and sells it, commits a crime which is more 
r»r»mmnn than does one who steals a sheep. Likewise one who 
steals a sheep commits a crime more common than does one 
who steeds any other article. It is for this reason that they 
are more severely punished. In order to reduce the incidence 
of crimes which are more frequently committed because they 
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are more easily committed, the Torah inflicted heavier penal¬ 
ties. In other words, the severity of the crime and its punish¬ 
ment are determined by practical considerations and not by 
whether it is a greater or lesser moral or religious offense. 

OUr Sages, however, judged offenses not only as crimes 
against mem, but also as sins against God. Also, they were 
moved by a sense of compassion, even for the criminal. Their 
explanations of the laws of the Torah, therefore, are quite 
often neither practical nor rational explanations, but direct 
applications of profound moral and spiritual principles. This 
approach, as we have seen, was strongly espoused by Rabban 
Johanan ben Zakkai, in whose name one of the most anti- 
rational statements in Midrashic literature is recorded. 

A pagan once argued before Rabban Johanan ben Zakkai 
that the use of the ashes of the Red Heifer to purify those 
who had become levitically unclean by touching a dead body, 
was very much like a form of witchcraft. Rabban Johanan 
explained the law in relation to the idolatrous customs of his 
day, which apparently satisfied his pagan antagonist. His 
disciples, however, realized that this answer was simply an 
apologetic one, and pressed for the true explanation of the 
law. To them Rabban Johanan ben Zakkai replied: “By your 
lives! Neither does the human corpse defile nor does the 
water [mixed with the ashes of the Red Heifer] purify. It is 
the decree of the King of Kings. The Holy One Blessed be He 
said: I have inscribed a statute; I have decreed a decree, and 
no man is permitted to transgress my decree, as it is written 
( Num . 19:2) “This is the statute of the Torah” (Pesikta 
Rdbbati 40 b). 

In this case Rabban Johanan ben Zakkai’s position is more 
extreme than that of any of his contemporaries. He not only 
looked upon certain laws as decrees of God whose reasons we 
do not know, a point of view which our Sages accepted, he 
went even further. He states that touching a dead body does 
not physically defile a man nor do the ashes of the Red Heifer 
physically purify him. If this is true, one may well ask, what 
is the meaning of the law of levitical defilement and purifica¬ 
tion? The only plausible answer is that Rabban Johanan ben 
Zakkai was interested not in reason, but in purpose, and, 
therefore, for him it was sufficient to declare that there is 
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a moral and spiritual, even though hidden, purpose in God’s 
decree. 


PHILO’S DEFINITION OF LEVITIGAL DEFILEMENT 

It is apparent that Philo Judaeus was also of the opinion 
that the laws of defilement, resulting from contact with a 
human corpse are not meant to imply that the person becomes 
physically defiled. In his view, these laws of the Torah teach 
man a deep spiritual and moral lesson. He writes: 

So careful was the lawgiver to guard against anyone helping 
to bring about the death of another that he considers that 
even those who have touched the corpse of one who has met 
a natural death must remain unclean until they have been 
purified by aspersions and ablutions. Indeed he did not 
permit even the fully cleansed to enter the temple within 
seven days and orders them to purge themselves on the 
third and the seventh. Further too, those who enter the 
house in which anyone has died are ordered not to touch 
anything until they have bathed themselves ... for a 
man’s soul is a precious thing, and when it departs to seek 
another home, all that will be left behind is defiled, de¬ 
prived as it is of the divine image. For it is the mind of 
man which has the form of God, being shaped in conformity 
with the ideal archetype, the word that is above all. 

Everything else too, that the unclean person touches, must 
be unclean, being defiled by its participation in the unclean¬ 
liness. This pronouncement may be thought to include a 
far more reaching veto, not merely stopping short with 
the body, but extending its inquiry to matters of tempera¬ 
ment and attributes of the soul. For the unjust and unpious 
man is in the truest sense unclean. No thought of respect 
for things human or divine enters his mind. He puts every¬ 
thing into chaos, and confusion, so inordinate are his 
passions and so prodigious his vices, and thus every deed 
to which he sets his hand is reprehensible, changing in 
conformity with the worthlessness of the doer. For con¬ 
versely all the doings of the good are laudable, gaining 
merit through the virtues of the agents in accordance with 
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the general law that all the results of actions assimilate 

themselves to the actors (Spec. Leg. 111:205-209). 

Philo here expresses profound thoughts on the meaning of 
defilement. First, the Torah looks upon murder as the highest 
degree of moral defilement. It, therefore, ordained that one 
who merely touches the corpse of a human being who died 
naturally becomes defiled, in order to teach how serious an 
offense it is to cause another’s death. Second, the Torah calls 
a corpse unclean because when the soul, which is made in the 
divine image of God departs, the body which is left behind is 
defiled. When the body loses its spark of divinity, it becomes 
defiled in the spiritual sense, and whoever touches it becomes 
defiled. How much more then, argues Philo, is a person defiled 
if during his lifetime he defiles the image of God by impiety 
and unjust action! 

I know of no passage in Rabbinic literature which parallels 
this exposition by Philo of the moral and spiritual defilement 
which is occasioned by touching a corpse. I submit, however, 
that the words of Rabban Johanan ben Zakkai, “neither does 
the corpse defile nor does the ashes of the Red Heifer purify” 
seem to indicate that his thoughts ran in the same direction. 
He would subscribe to the thought that the laws of levitical 
defilement do not decree mere physical defilement. Rather, 
they constitute a decree of God which imparts a moral and 
spiritual lesson. 

In the same way, Philo, and some of the Palestinian 
midrashim see in the Commandment concerning the ashes of 
the Red Heifer, a great spiritual purpose to teach man that 
he too consists of dust and ashes. Certainly, in this view the 
corpse does not defile nor do the ashes of the Red Heifer 
purify in the literal sense of the terms. They come rather to 
reveal the great moral defilement which falls upon a man 
when he causes the death of another. Hence, even if one only 
touches a corpse he is not permitted to enter the Temple to 
teach that when the most sacred part of man — the soul — 
departs, the remainder of man is called unclean. By the same 
token, when man degrades his soul during his lifetime by acts 
of impiety, he becomes morally unclean. The law further 
states that a man who becomes levitically impure may be 
purified when the ashes of the Red Heifer mixed with water 
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are sprinkled on him. This teaches us humility and modesty. 
For such an act of purification compellingly reminds us that 
we are made of the humblest matter — dust and ashes. 


SACRIFICE AND PRAYER 

Of all the taame ha-mitzvot propounded by Maimonides, his 
rational and psychological explanation of the institution, of 
sacrifices created the greatest controversy. His explanation 
of the sacrificial cult goes even beyond his usual practice of 
f>xplflining many negative commands as counters to the prac¬ 
tices of the heathen. Sacrifices, according to him, were indeed 
a concession to the ancient Jewish people who could not con¬ 
ceive of divine worship without a sacrificial cult. They were 
commanded to offer sacrifices to God in order to prevent 
them from offering sacrifices to idols. Since it was the custom 
of the pagans to sacrifice to the stars and idols, God com¬ 
manded the Israelites to offer sacrifices to Him in order to 
wean them away from idol worship. Maimonides writes: 

It was in accordance with the wisdom and plan of God, as 
displayed in the whole Creation, that He did not com¬ 
mand us to give up and discontinue all these maimer of 
service, for to obey such a commandment would have been 
contrary to the nature of man, who generally cleaves to 
that to which he is used ( Guide for the Perplexed HI:32). 

The Jewish rationalists of the 19th century who abandoned 
their faith in revelation found in Maimonides’ rationalism a 
pattern for their secular approach to the Torah. Maimonides 
seems to contend that some mitzvot are binding only in 
certain times and under certain circumstances. There were 
those who took this as an admission on his part that some of 
the laws of the Torah were merely outgrowths of the ancient 
environment and are, therefore, subject to change. Such an 
interpretation of Maimonides’ taame ha-mitzvot does violence 
to his philosophy and to his unwavering belief in the eternity 
of the Law. Furthermore, it is refuted by all the statements 
made by him in the Mishneh Torah concerning sacrifices. 

In the Guide for the Perplexed, Maimonides was not inter- 
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ested in exploring the purpose of sacrifices. He sought, rather, 
to explain rationally why the Torah chose sacrifices as a mode 
of worship in place of prayer or any other form of service. 

It is an undisputed doctrine in Rabbinic literature, that the 
most significant aspect of worship is the inwardness of man’s 
intention, the direction of one’s heart to Heaven and that 
the outward acts of worship are merely auxiliary tools through 
which a man expresses the intention of his mind and heart. 
Maimonides himself states, in the Mishueh Torah, that for 
prayer to be effective, one must clear his mind of all personal 
thoughts and see himself as if he were standing directly 
before the Shekinah. Lacking this kavanah belev, prayer has 
no meaning. In other words, the essence of worship is the 
inwardness of man’s spiritual intention which is expressed 
through the act of prayer. Rabbi Judah ha-Levi, and even 
more so Bahya ibn Pakuda, emphasized, as did Maimnwi dpg , 
that inner devotion is the essence of worship. “Nonetheless”, 
rules Maimonides, “should a prophet come and call us to the 
service of God and tell us in His Name that we should not pray 
to Him, nor fast, nor seek His help in time of trouble, but 
serve Him with inwardness alone, that is by directing one’s 
thoughts to God without the act of prayer, we would not listen 
to him” (Guide for the Perplexed IH:32). 

As human beings, we express our inward devotion through 
acts. Maimonides, therefore, never questioned the religious and 
spiritual purpose of the act of sacrifice as a means of devo¬ 
tion. As a rationalist, however, he was intrigued by the ques¬ 
tion of why the act of sacrifice was chosen as a means of 
devotion instead of the act of prayer, and it was to this ques¬ 
tion that he offered a rational explanation. Thus, while he 
suggests that behind the divine cause for choosing sacrifices 
in place of other forms of religious service, lay the environ¬ 
ment of ancient times, he never doubted that the divine 
purpose for the offering of sacrifices is eternal. 

In all fairness to Maimonides’ rationed interpretation, we 
must bear the following in mind. His opinion that the sacrifi¬ 
cial cult was instituted in order to wean the Jew away from 
pagan sacrificial cults by no means implies that sacrifices 
per se have no spiritual significance when they are directed, 
as a mode of worship, to the One God. The pagans prayed to 
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their idols; does this imply that prayer in itself is a pagan 
form of worship? It is not the act either of sacrifice or of 
prayer which is important. What is important is to whom 
the act is directed. Furthermore, Maimonides’ opinion that 
prayer is a higher form of devotion than sacrifices, was 
shared by many of our Sages (Berakot 32 b). Yet there is 
neither evidence nor reason to assume that our Sages looked 
with disr espect upon the institution of sacrifices. The one pro¬ 
vision upon which they insisted was that the intention of the 
sacrifice be pure and directed to God as a means of commun¬ 
ion with Him. 

The concept was well defined by Rabbi Simeon ben Azzai: 
It is said when a man offers a big ox “it is a sweet savour 
unto the Lord” and so also it is said in the case of the meal 
offering [which is brought by a poor man] in order to 
teach you that it matters not whether one offers much or 
offers little except that he should direct his heart to Heaven. 
Perhaps, you may say He is in need of food, therefore, it 
says “if I were hungry, I would not tell thee, for the world 
is Mine and the fullness thereof,” and it says: “For every 
beast of the forest is Mine and the cattle upon the thousands 
of hills. I know all the fowls of the mountains and the 
wild beasts of the field are Mine. Do I eat the flesh of bulls, 
or drink the blood of goats?” (Ibid. 50:10-13). I ordered 
you to offer sacrifices so that you may say: I shall do His 
will and may His will be done. You sacrifice not for My 
benefit but for your benefit as it is said (Lev. 22:29), “Ye 
shall sacrifice it that you may be accepted” (Menahot 110 a). 

Rabbi Simeon ben Azzai, according to the Talmud, made 
this statement in order not to give the critics or heretics 
occasion to minimiz e the importance of sacrifices. The most 
important aspect of this statement is the emphasis placed on 
the concept that God needs no sacrifices for creation belongs 
to the Creator—“For the world is Mine and the fullness 
thereof.” It matters not whether the sacrifice is rich or poor, 
whether it is a large ox, a small bird, or a meal offering. The 
important thing is the human intention which animates it, 
and whether it is directed to Heaven or not. 
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THE MOTIVE OF SACRIFICES IN PHILO 

The teaching of Rabbi Simeon ben Azzai is similarly 
expressed by Philo who uses almost the same terminology 
while drawing upon additional Biblical texts. He writes: 

He then, who is adorned with these [good deeds] may come 
with boldness to the sanctuary as his true home, the best 
of all mansions, there to present himself as a sacred offer¬ 
ing. But any one whose heart is the seat of lurking covet¬ 
ousness and wrongful cravings should remain still and hide 
his face in confusion and curb the shameless madness, which 
would rashly venture where caution is profitable. For the 
holy place of the truly Existent is closed ground to the 
unholy. To such a one I would say: “Good Sir, God does 
not rejoice in sacrifices even if one offers hecatombs, for 
all things are His possessions, yet though He possesses, He 
needs none of them, but He rejoices in the will to love Him 
in men that practice holiness, and from these, He accepts 
plain meal or barley and things of least price, holding them 
most precious rather than those of highest cost . . . That 
what I have said above is true and is the word not of 
myself but of nature is attested ... by the law which 
commanded two altars to be constructed differing in ma¬ 
terial and situations and in the use to which they were 
applied. For one of these was built of stones picked up and 
left unhewn, and it was set in the open air besides the 
avenues to the sanctuary and was to be used for blood 
offerings. The other was formed of the purest gold [covered 
with gold] and it was set in the inner shrine within the 
first veil, not to be seen by any except such priests as were 
in the state of purity, and it was used for frankincense 
offerings. This clearly shows that even the least morsel of 
incense offered by a man of piety is more precious in the 
sight of God than thousands of cattle sacrificed by men of 
little worth . . . The symbolic meaning is just this and 
nothing else: that what is precious in the sight of God is 
not the number of sacrifices but the true purity of the 
rational spirit in him who sacrifices. Can you think that if 
the judge whose heart is set in giving righteous judgment 
will not take gifts from any of the litigants, or if he does 
take them, will be open to the charge of bribery ... can you 
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think, I say, that God can be corrupted, God who is absolute* 
ly sufficient to Himself and needs nothing created? . . . 
(Spec. Leg. I, 270-277). 

Here again, Philo emphasizes the nobility of the sacrifice when 
man directs his mind to God in a state of piety. There is indeed 
no conflict between the statement of the Talmud “that for the 
' sake of sacrifices the world exists,” ( Taanit 27b, Meg. 31a) 
which Maimonides himself reaffirms in his Peresh Hamish- 
nayot and the equally bitter denunciation, by the Rabbis 
and by Philo Judaeus, of the sacrifices offered with impure 
motives and without the heart and mind being directed to 
Heaven. 


THE DIETARY LAWS 

Maimonides saw in the laws which impose restrictions in 
matters of sexual relations, and sensual desires in general, a 
means of disciplining man’s lusts and excessive desires for 
pleasure. It appears, however, that he gave a different reason 
for the prohibitions concerning certain foods. As noted above, 
in his opinion the dietary laws were promulgated to protect 
man from foods which are either unhealthy or unsanitary as in 
the case of blood, or nebelah, or trefoil. Meat boiled in milk, 
in addition to being connected with idolatry, is a gross food. 
The laws of shechitah, as well as the prohibitions against cut¬ 
ting off a limb of a living animal stem from the principle that 
it is forbidden to cause unnecessary pain even to an animal. The 
fat of the intestines is prohibited because it interferes with 
digestion and produces cold and thick blood, more suitable for 
fuel than for food. Pork is both unhealthy and unsanitary. In 
general, Maimonides lays down this principle: “I maintain that 
the food which is forbidden by law is unwholesome. There is 
nothing among the forbidden types of food whose injurious 
character is doubted” (Guide for the Perplexed 111:48). 

The entire forty-eighth chapter of the Guide for the Per¬ 
plexed reads like an abstract of a medical book on public 
health, so much so that it led Don Isaac Abarbanel, in 
his commentary to the Torah, to state that if we were to accept 
such rational explanations “The book of the Divine Law would 
be equivalent to one of the small medical books which are 
brief in their remarks and in their explanations. But, this is 
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not the way of the Divine Law and the depth of her intentions.” 
(See Isaac Heinemann, Taame-ha-Mitzvot, p. 119). It is there¬ 
fore most interesting that in his commentary to the Mishnah 
(Introduction to Aboth 6) as well as in his Shemonah Perakim, 
as quoted above, Maimonides cites the statement of Rabbi 
Eleazer ben Azaryah, made in the name of Rabbi Simeon ben 
Gamaliel in his Sifra on Lev. 20:26 which seems to deny a 
biological interpretation of the dietary laws: 

The Rabbinic passage emphasizes that the things which the 
Torah prohibited are not necessarily those which a man should 
not desire. The intention of the Torah is that man should 
control his desires and accept the laws as divine disciplines and 
thus save himself from other transgressions. This expl anation 
may not have satisfied the rationalists, to whom Maimnn ides 
addressed himself in his Guide for the Perplexed, but it does 
express the traditional approach to the law. In my opinion, 
this approach may be more logical, from a religious viewpoint, 
than the practical rationalizations which strive to explain 
such laws purely as codes of public health. 


DISCIPLINE AS VIRTUE AND AS DIVINE LAW 

Our Sages looked upon passion, excessive desire and un¬ 
disciplined indulgence in food and drink as causes of evil. The 
generation of the Flood and the generation of the Sodomites 
reached their low moral state primarily because they did not 
exercise control over their appetites and their desires. Philoso¬ 
phers, too, particularly the Stoics, emphasized that the control 
of human desire is one of the great virtues. But to the Greeks 
such terms as self-control, temperance and the discipline of the 
passions were philosophic virtues. They held it as a general 
principle that the four passions—pleasure, grief, fear, and 
desire—can become, if not properly controlled, deadly enemies 
of man. They, therefore, regard self-control as a great virtue. 

The Torah, however, regulates human life; it checks the 
unrestricted sensual and gluttonous desires through divine 
disciplines. It encourages man to enjoy life, but at the same 
time, it limits his passions and desires by statutes, “these 
living things you may eat and these you may not eat.” It 
disciplines the sexual life of man and states that the purpose 
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of even the permissible relations is to “be fruitful and multiply” 
—the preservation of human race. Thus, our Sages saw many 
of the restrictions which God places upon man as divine dis¬ 
cipline whose main purpose it is to purify man and remove 
him from transgression. Hence, the divine disciplines have a 
profound moral influence on the conduct of man. They restrain 
man’s desires and teach him to live like a being created in the 
image of God instead of like an irrational beast. 

The idea that many laws of the Torah are in reality divine 
disciplines which serve the great moral purpose of controlling 
the unrestricted and sometimes beast-like desires of man, has 
been accepted by almost all Jewish philosophers, whether or 
not they adopted a rational approach in explaining the laws of 
the Torah. Philo Judaeus, Maimonides, Bahya Ibn Pekudah, 
and many others, all assumed, in interpreting particular mitz- 
vot, that one of the objectives of the Torah is the control of 
man’s passions; that the laws of the Torah are revealed and 
regulated disciplines and not merely philosophic virtues. But 
of all the Jewish philosophers, Philo Judaeus more than anyone 
else, emphasized that the laws of the Torah governing food and 
drink have as their primary motive the discipline of the un¬ 
bridled desires of men and that, therefore, they are in reality 
moral disciplines. 

In Philo’s writings, the dietary laws fall under the last of the 
Ten Commandments “Thou shalt not covet.” In such laws he 
sees, in addition to other moral lessons which he derives by 
studying their hidden meaning, divine teachings that man 
should teach himself to practice self-control. Discussing the 
laws pertaining to food and drink, he writes: 

Every passion is blameworthy. This follows from the censure 
due to every inordinate and excessive impulse and to ir¬ 
rational and ‘unnatural’ movements of the soul, for both 
these are nothing else but the opening of long-standing pas¬ 
sion. So, if a man does not set bounds to his impulses and 
bridle them like horses which defy the reins, he is the victim 
of a well nigh fatal passion, and that defiance will cause 
him to be carried away before he knows it, like a driver 
borne by his team unto ravines or impassable abysses whence 
it is hardly possible to escape. But none of the passions is 
so troublesome as covetousness or desire of what we have 
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not, things which seem good, though they are not truly 
good ... So great, then, and transcendent an evil is desire, 
or rather it may be truly said the foundation of all evil... 
And when it [desire] lakes hold of the region of the 
abdomen, it produces gourmands insatiable, debauched, 
eagerly pursuing a loose and dissolute life, delighting in 
wine-bibbing and gluttonous feeding, base slaves to strong 
drink and fish and dainty cates sneaking like greedy little 
dogs round banqueting halls and tables, all this finally re¬ 
sulting in an unhappy and accursed life which is more painful 
than any death... 

All these it seems the most holy Moses observed and, there¬ 
fore, discarded passion in general and detesting it, as thus 
titillating and exciting the craving for pleasure, he sternly 
forbade them to eat, knowing that they set a trap for the 
most slavish of the senses, the taste, and produce gluttony, 
an evil very dangerous for soul and body . . . Now among 
the different kinds of animals, there is none whose flesh is 
so delicious as the pigs, as all who eat it agree, and among 
the aquatic animals the same may be said of such species 
that are scaleless. 

Having special gifts for inciting to self-control those who 
have a natural tendency to virtue, he trains and drills them 
by frugality and simple contentedness and endeavors to get 
rid of extravagance. He approves neither of vigorous auster¬ 
ity, like the Spartan legislator, nor of dainty living, like him 
who introduced the Ionians and Sybarites to luxurious and 
voluptuous practices. Instead he opened a path between the 
two. He relaxed the overstrained and lightened the lax 
. . . Consequently, he neglected nothing, but drew up very 
careful rules as to what they should and what they should 
not eat. 

Possibly, it might be thought just, that all wild beasts that 
feed on human flesh should suffer from man what men have 
suffered from them. But, Moses would have us abstain 
from the enjoyment of such, even though they provide a 
very appetizing and delectable repast ... He also strictly 
forbade them to eat the other carnivorous animals. He dis¬ 
tinguished between them and the graminivorous which he 
grouped with the gentle kind since indeed they are naturally 
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tame, and live on the gentle fruits which the earth produces 
and do nothing by way of attempting the life of others. They 
are the calf, the lamb, the kid, the hart, the gazelle, the 
buffalo, the wild goat, the pygrap, the antelope, the giraffe, 
ten in all... 

He adds a general method of proving and testing the ten 
kinds, based on two signs, the parted hoof and chewing of 
the cud. Anyone which lacks both or one of these is undean. 
Now both of these are symbols to teacher and learner of the 
method best suited for acquiring knowledge, the method by 
which the good is distinguished from the bad, and thus con¬ 
fusion is avoided. For just as the cud-chewing animal after 
biting through the food keeps it at rest in the gullet, again 
after a bite draws it up and masticates it and then passes it 
on to the stomach, so the pupil after receiving from the 
teacher through his ears the principles and lore of wisdom 
prolongs the process of learning, as he cannot at once ap¬ 
prehend and grasp them securely, ’fill by using memory to 
call up each thing that he has heard by constant exercises 
which act as cement of conception, he stamps a firm im¬ 
pression of them in his soul. But the firm apprehension of 
conceptions is dearly useless unless we discriminate and 
distinguish them so that we can choose and avoid the con¬ 
trary, and this distinguishing is symbolized by the parted 
hoof. For the way of the life is two-fold, one leading to vice, 
the other to virtue and we must turn away from the one and 
never forsake the other... Furthermore, he forbade them to 
have anything to do with bodies of animals that have died 
of themselves or have been tom by wild beasts, the latter 
because a man ought not to be table-mate with savage 
brutes and one might almost say, share with them their en¬ 
joyment of their feast of flesh; the former because it is an 
obnoxious and unsanitary practice since the body contains 
dead serum as well as blood; also, it may be because good 
taste dictates to keep untouched what we find deceased, and 
respect the fate which nature has already imposed. Skillful 
hunters who know how to hit their quarry with an aim that 
rarely misses the mark and pride themselves on their suc¬ 
cess in this sport, particularly when they share the parts of 
their prey with the other huntsmen as well as with hounds, 
are extolled by most legislators among Greeks and bar- 
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barians, not only for their courage, but also for their lib¬ 
erality- But the author of the holy commonwealth rightly 
rebukes them since he definitely forbade them the enjoy¬ 
ment of bodies which died a natural death or were tom by 
wild beasts. If anyone of the devotees of hard training who 
is a lover of gymnastic exercises and turns to the chase as * 
good preliminary practice for war and for the dangers in¬ 
curred in facing the enemy, he should, when he meets with 
success in the chase, feast only the hounds as a prize for their 
courage and faithful assistance. But he himself should not 
touch these carcasses. In dealing thus with irrational ani¬ 
mals he will learn how to regard human enemies, who should 
be combated not for wrongful gain as foot pads do, but in 
self-defense, either to avenge the injuries which he has suf¬ 
fered already or to guard against those which he expects to 
suffer in the future . . . 

Blood is prohibited for the reason which I have mentioned, 
namely, because it is the essence of the soul, not of the in¬ 
telligent and reasonable soul, but that which operates 
through the senses. 

The fat is prohibited because it is the richest part, and here 
again he teaches us to practice self-restraint and foster the 
desire for the life of austerity and a willingness to endure 
anxiety and toil in order to acquire virtuous habits. It is for 
this reason that’ for every sacrifice these two, the blood and 
the fat, are set apart as the first fruits and consumed in their 
entirety. The blood is poured upon the altar as a libation, 
the fat because of its richness serves as a fuel in place of oil 
and is carried to the holy as consecrated fire (Spec. Leg. 
IV:79-125). 

In the long discourse of which the above is only a part, Philo 
endeavors to explain the purpose for which the Torah pro¬ 
hibited certain foods and drinks. Of course, Philo, addressing 
himself to a Greek world, was accustomed to speak of the laws 
of the Torah as the laws of Moses and to call Moses the Law¬ 
giver. However, anyone with some knowledge of Philo’s writ¬ 
ings knows that he believed in the revealed word of God of 
which Moses was only the interpreter. In fact, he includes the 
belief in revelation among the seven principles of the Jewish 
faith. His practice is quite similar to ours when we refer to 
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the Torah as Tarot Moshe, and to the practice of the Midrash 
which often says, “... therefore, Moses commanded the people 
of Israel...” 

The most significant part of Philo’s explanation of the 
dietary laws is that he sees them not merely as laws promul¬ 
gated to insure the physical well-being of the people. In his 
views, all laws which forbid the eating of certain foods, with 
the exception of the prohibition of nebelah and blood for which 
he suggests a biological reason, were enacted not because the 
foods are unhealthy. On the contrary, all the forbidden foods 
are luxurious and succulent foods. The laws are divine dis¬ 
ciplines which guide man towards moderation that is, they 
train him to refrain from both extremes—austerity and luxury. 
Even the laws of the first fruits, and the laws which ordain 
that man may not enjoy his food and drink until he gives a 
part of it to God and to the priests, have it as their purpose to 
teach man self-restraint. They train him not to rush uncon- 
tainedly to satiate all his appetites; he must first consecrate 
a portion of every crop. In fact, says Philo, not only does he 
have to contribute terumah and maaser, he is not even per¬ 
mitted to taste any part of the produce until he separates the 
necessary portion for the priest or the temple. Can there be, 
he argues, a better way of curbing one’s passions and excessive 
desires? Philo states in many places that what man gives 
to God, he returns to the Donor, for all creation belongs to 
God. By giving, man becomes a spiritual beneficiary, for he 
realizes that he gives to Him to whom all things belong. 

As one can readily see, Philo does not give rational or prac¬ 
tical reasons for all such prohibitions. It is his opinion that 
the divine discipline of the Torah has a moral purpose, namely, 
to regulate man’s desires, and to preclude his excessive indul¬ 
gence in passions. By prohibiting certain foods and conse¬ 
crating others, God teaches man not to practice ascetism or 
indulge in luxuries. The laws of the Torah are divine dis¬ 
ciplines, ordained in order to regulate man’s lust and excessive 
desires. 

RATIONALISM AND MORAL PURPOSE 

To sum up then, the religious rationalistic philosopher is 
primarily concerned with finding the reason for the divine law. 
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Why did God ordain or prohibit the performance of certain 
acts? Why were particular persons enjoined by God to per¬ 
form certain functions and others prohibited from perfo rming 
them? Maimonides averred, for instance, that persons who 
assume that the commandments and prohibitions have no 
rational basis are “weak-minded” and lack a true understand¬ 
ing of the Torah. Of course, Maimonides himself admitted 
that for some laws he could find no rational explanation. He 
argued, however, that this does not mean that there is no ex¬ 
planation for those laws; it rather proves the limitations of the 
human mind which is incapable of discovering a reason for all 
the revealed laws. 

There are, however, other approaches, besides the rational 
one to the Torah. Some of the Jewish philosophers, as well as 
many of the Palestinian Sages, strove to uncover the religious 
and moral motives and purposes of the Torah. Fundamental 
to this method of interpreting the Torah is the belief that in 
addition to the literal meaning of the Torah, which requires 
observance of mitzvot in compliance with the will of God, there 
is often a hidden meaning, a deeper purpose, often purposely 
obscured, imbedded within the revealed Word. To, use an 
analogy, mitzvot may be said to have a body, which is their 
performance, but they also possess “souls,” that is, invisible 
moral and spiritual purposes, which reveal themselves to man 
only when he attains a deeper understanding of God’s moral 
and spiritual motives. The purposeful interpretation of the 
Torah never conflicts with the literal meaning of the Torah. 
It simply seeks to uncover just a little more, to discover a 
deeper level of meaning, not immediately apparent, in the 
teachings of the Torah. 
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